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THE FUTURE 


pERRIES of the future are likely to be Hovercraft, like those 
in the picture above. With a cushion of air trapped 
under the hull between vertical “skirts ” each side, they ride 
land or water with equal ease, waves being cleared by adjusting 
the speed to their height—the higher the slower. 

Hovercraft can run up a spray at low speeds. On the 


beach and sail across flat land, 
swamp or scrub. They need 
neither harbours nor costly air¬ 
ports. If they had to use a 
conventional seaport, they 
would probably cut the blowers 
which make the air cushion, 
and sail in like an ordinary 
boat, as they send up a lot of 


r 
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other hand they could avoid the 
busy deep water channels. 

The big SR.N4 has been 
designed by Westland’s as a 
cross-Channel ferry carrying 
566 passengers or 33 cars and 
116 passengers at over 70 knots 
(about 80 m.p.h.). 

The smaller SR.N2, with a 
normal cruising speed of 80 


knots, has already run a 
summer service across the 
Solent from Southampton to 
Ryde, and across the Bristol 
Channel. She was also shipped 
to Canada where she made 
demonstration trips, including 
shooting the rapids on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Use For Troops 

Two SR.N3’s (374 tons) are 
being tested by the Ministry of 
Defence for use in Malaysia, 
where troops have to land, 
perhaps under enemy fire, on 


beaches and river banks. Hover¬ 
craft put them ashore much 
more quickly than ordinary 
landing craft and can negotiate 
reed beds and marshes inland 
and put the men down on firm 
ground which no boat could 
reach. 

Westland Hovercraft recently 
showed their ’ paces in a 
moderate gale in the Solent, 
with waves five feet high. 

The SR.N4 will be driven by 
four Bristol Siddley Marine 
Proteus engines and will be 128 
feet long and 33 feet beam. Its 
height is 41 feet 3 inches. 


READY! 

To guess the name of 
next week’s pop guest? 

STEADY! 

He is an American who 
has achieved No. 3 in 
our charts. 

GO! 

Yes, it’s the great 

P. J. PROBY! 

Order Your CN Now! 
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IN 

BRITAIN 

NOW 



SCHEME FOR 
YOUNG 

FIRE-FIGHTERS 

Warwick County Fire Brigade 
has a scheme to recruit junior fire¬ 
men aged between 16 and 16|. 
Fire officers are visiting schools, 
where lectures on fire-fighting are 
'given to senior pupils. 

It is hoped to recruit about 20 
young people, who will be sent on 
a two-year course, beginning in 
December. The first four weeks 
will be spent in elementary fire¬ 
fighting, and.this will be followed 
by a five-months’ course on science 
subjects at the Mid-Warwickshire 
/College of Further Education, ! 

After this the recruits will be 
taught to drive; take an Outward 
Bound course; and spend some 
time at one of the major fife 
stations before becoming full 
firemen at the age of 18. 


40 YEAES AGO 

(From C N issue (luted 18th 
October , 1924) 

A fine story of a soldier's 
bravery in peace comes from | 
the Rhine. 

A private of the Royal 
Irish Rifles named Hunter 
jumped, fully dressed, from a 
high window into a swiftly- 
flowing river and rescued a 
comrade from drowning after 
he had already sunk below 
the surface twice. 

It was during the 
manoeuvres of the British 
Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine. The King’s Dragoon 
Guards were watering their 
horses at the stream when one 
of the horses slipped in with 
his rider. The trooper was 
in full kit, and his cape 
slipped over his head so that 
he could not swim. 


OPEN HOUSE 
THEATRE 

Six plays in twelve weeks! 
This is the ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of the Civic Theatre 
at Chelmsford, Essex, and 
every Saturday morning the 
company holds 44 open 
house ” to give some idea of 
the work involved. Our 
picture shows a leading lady 
directing the polishing efforts 
on one of the stage 44 props.” 


BUTTON B-FOR 
A HAMSTER ! 

Edinburgh telephonist Miss 
Anne McGachie took an 
emergency call and heard a small 
voice say, “My hamster has 
disappeared into the coin box ” 

The call was from Alan Keenan 
whose hamster, Sammy, had 
popped from his pocket into the 
refund tray and up the chute into 
the box as Alan was using the 
phone. Alan tried pressing button 
B to get his hamster back, but 
Sammy did not respond. 

So Anne brought the Post 
Office emergencies service into 
action, and within minutes released 
an uninjured Sammy. 
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It seems to me. 


e © 


INDOOR FOLK 

I WONDER what you did during your summer 
holidays? Did you go swimming, riding, climbing, 
pony - trekking ? And what sort of games are you 
playing at school this term? Football, hockey, lacrosse? 

All these things, plus that vague but pleasurable 
activity a lot of us simply call “ mucking about, M are 
outdoor activities. In fact most of us spend a good 
deal of our time out-of-doors. We couldn’t imagine 
what life would be like if we didn’t. 

I have just heard about something called The 
Fellowship of The Road, which is a society for 
“ Indoor Folk.” These are people who, because they 
are ill or handicapped in some way, have to spend 
most or all of their lives indoors. 

Such people have to rely on indoor things to keep 
them interested and bring them pleasure. And often, 
because of their handicaps, the things that make all 
the difference to their lives are very simple ones. A 
letter, for example, is likely to mean a great deal more 
to them than it would to you or me. 

The Fellowship has recently started a Children’s 
Club, the idea being that “aunts M and “ uncles ” 
should “ adopt M handicapped children to whom they 
can write letters or cards, and perhaps send a little 
Christmas or birthday present. 

A good idea? Certainly. . But I don’t see why 
grovvn-ups should keep this all to themselves. Why 
shouldn’t some of these children acquire “cousins n 
as well as aunts and uncles ? 

If you would like to write to one of our indoor 
friends, you should in the first place get in touch with 
Miss Peggy Harding, who lives at 64 Berkeley Road, 
Fjshponds, Bristol. This is the lady who started the 
Fellovyship, who has worked very hard indeed for it, 
and who, i am sure, would 
be delighted to hear from 
you. 


;q very nara maeea ror u, 

IJit E cfckv* 


CHAIR TRAVEL 
FOR MINERS 

Miners in a Rotherham pit no - 
longer have a tiring walk or climb 
to and from the coalface. They 
now travel in chairs on a system 
similar to a ski-lift. 

Before it was installed, the men 
had either to climb a very steep 
slope or walk round it—which was 
less tiring, but covered one-and-a- 
quarter miles. The “ski-lift” has 
done away with all that, its 30 
chairs carrying the miners 174 
yards in only four minutes. 


Coming Events 



S pecial 

Event 

() LONDON : Whatever 
you like reading, you’re 
sure to find something 
of interest at the Child¬ 
ren’s Book Show, FBA 
Galleries, Suffolk Street, 
S.WJ> 27th October- 
7th November 


Also 

G HASTINGS : Look out 
for big catches in the 
International Sea Angling 
Festival, 24th-26th 
October 


O BELFAST; Music time 
with the City of Belfast 
Orchestra, Ulster Hall, 
23rd October 







^ '<"1 hT iA . 


“We’ve been 
playing hide and 
seek—Tommy hid 
in the fridge.” 
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PORTUGUESE PIECE 

Dear Sir,—In the C N issue dated 1st August you printed 
an article on the longest suspension bridge in Europe, across 
the River Tagus at Lisbon. 

I recently returned from a Mediterranean cruise with my 
parents, and our vessel, the S.S. Orlana (42,000 tons), was berthed 
quite near the towers to which you referred. 

An item, which I found of even greater interest, was the statue 
of Christ which has been erected on one of the highest points 
in that area. It com¬ 
pletely dominates 
the countryside, and 
1 have been given to 
understand that the 
cost of erection was 
borne by the women 
of Lisbon as a 
thanksgiving for 
keeping their men¬ 
folk out of the 
1939-45 wan 

I took films on a 
cine-camera of the 
lowers and the 
statue of Christ, 
and, as my parents 
plan to re-visit 
Lisbon in two years’ 
time, I may then 
perhaps be able to 
film the bridge as a 
finished item. 

Brian Kevin 

G o o d s i r (12), The 3^0-foot Christ-the-King monument 
Hounslow. overlooking Lisbon’s River Tagus 



ANY STRING, 
PLEASE? 

Dear Sir,—My sister, my two 
brothers, and I collect string. We 
have over 80 feet of it now (83 
feet 6 inches to be exact). 

It all started when my sister and 
I decided we needed some means 
of communication at night. So 
we got together all the bits of 
string we could find, but we 
couldn’t find enough to go from 
my bedroom to my sister’s. So 
we wound it’up into a ball and 
kept it until we had enough. Then 
we fixed it up, but wc couldn’t 
pull it because of all the knots. 
(We were going to tie a matchbox 
on and put a message in it.) 

I would be glad if readers would 
send me any odd bits of string 
they have. 

Stephen K. Maude (11), Apple- 
cross, . Meols Drive, Hoylake, 
Cheshire. 

YEARS 14 

Dear Sir,—I have years 14. I 
am in Form VII. I want to 
become acquainted with girls of 
14 till 15 years. 1 like music and 
films. 

Mccara Brauka, Kranjecvicova 
8, Sisak, Hriatska, Yugoslavia. 


REVELATION IN NIGERIA 

Dear Sir,—This is my first time in writing to your country. 
The address of C N was revealed to me by a friend of mine 
here in Nigeria. 

He also stated that you could publish my address in CN. 

My name is Abiodun Olanizi. I am a boy of 14 years. I am 
interested in collecting postcards, swimming, and exchanging things. 
I would like pen-pals from the British Isles, Germany, and Denmark. 
Abiodun Olanizi, 116 Abass Street, Porogun, Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria. 

'*■ e . •'••••■ i 

"a#!** 



A break from lessons at the Yabo Technical Institute, near Lagos 
capital of Nigeria 


LONGEST NAME 

Dear Sir,—-I don’t think Anne 
Rogers lives in a place with a 
long name, Madagascar (issue 
dated 25th July). 

My country, as it is called now, 
is the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. It is 
the longest-named country in the 
world. Here wc.get the CN six 
weeks after publication. 

Alamin O. Kassam (16), United 
Republic of ' Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar. 


LAST WORD ON 
SPACE 

Dear Sir,—I think that they 
should stop thinking about going 
into space and think about poor 
people. 

When you have saved lots of 
money and given the poor lots 
of food to eat and lots of new 
things to wear, and good shoes, 
then you can talk about space. • 

Rahman Ally (8), London, N.l. 



ENOW YOUR NEWS 
UP AT THE SUMMIT 


/\NCE the British and United States elections are over, the 
^ road will be open for “Summit” talks. 

A “Summit” is a meeting of heads of yarious governments 
to discuss world problems. To us it usually means ^ a 
conference of top statesmen of the chief Western democracies 
—USA, Britain, France—and Russia, the top Communist 


country. 

Both Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
and Mr. Harold Wilson have 
indicated that if they win the 
British election they would like 
to meet Mr. Krushchev, while 
Mr. Lyndon Johnson and 
Senator Barry Goldwater, rivals 
for the US Presidency, would 
also be prepared to meet the 
Russian leader. 

Disappointing 

But of the ’’Summits” there 
have been since the last war, 
that at Potsdam (Berlin) in 1945, 
and the one at Geneva in 1955 
—were not great diplomatic 
triumphs. And the one arranged 
for Paris in 1960 never got 
going. 

Preliminary contacts must be 
made between the Western 
allies, and there is talk of a 
preparatory “Summit” between 
them in Paris next December. 

Meanwhile, talks are also 


proposed between the British 
Premier and the American 
President, and between the 

-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


latter and the top men of 
France and West Germany. 

The West German leader, Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, also expects to 
welcome Mr. Krushchev to 
Bonn for talks next spring. 

All these contacts aim at 
negotiation to ease world 
tensions. But there is another 
type of “Summit”—the State 
visit, such as the Queen’s to 
Germany next May, the first 
Anglo-German meeting of its 
kind since 1913. 

The purpose of State visits is 
not negotiation; it is to cement 
friendly relations arising out of 
negotiations between different 
States. 


Finally .there is the Com¬ 
munist-style “Summit.” Soon 
there will be a great meeting of 
Communist party chiefs in 
Moscow. 

China is boycotting this get- 
together. 

Chinese Puzzle 

China now has the secret of 
nuclear bomb-making in her 
grasp. And statesmen are 
asking: Does she want to use 
her growing economic and 
military strength to threaten the 
world? If so, her ambitions 
could drastically change the 
global balance of power. 

For that reason alone it 
would be necessary for the West 
to discuss the outlook at the 
“Summit” with Russia—which 
is growing farther and farther 
apart from her Chinese ally. 


P DO YOU KNOW ? 

: The West German President 

• will receive tlic Queen next 
S May. What is his name ? 

• What is Dr. Erhard’s official 
[ title? 

; Mr. Krushchev visited 
j London once. When? 

■ Answers on page 12■ 
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FLYER ON THE FRENCH LINE 


PEOPLE WHO 
COME AND 
GO 

The influx of migrant workers 
from eastern and southern Europe 
into the booming cities of north¬ 
west Europe grows every year. 
At the time of a recent survey, 
some five million “migrants” or 
“foreigners” were living and 
working in Western Europe; this is 
probably the biggest movement 
of population since the beginning 
of the Second World War. 

Surprising! 

Britain lags behind other 
Western countries, which seems 
surprising since so many workers 
from the Commonwealth have 
settled in this country. . In the 
past few years half-a-million 
people—260,000 of them West 
Indians—have come to Britain, 
which has a population of about 
51 millions. Yet France, with 45 
million people, has more than two 
million migrants, including 700,000 
Italians, 450,000 Spaniards, 181,000 
Poles, and more than half-a- 
million refugees from Algeria. 

With her rising prosperity 
during the past few years. West 
Germany has attracted 286,000 
Italians, 119,000 Spaniards, 116,000 
Greeks, and 32,000 Turks. 



spend the winter at the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary, while from late 
autumn to early January twice as 
■ many migrating birds seek • rest 
and protection there. Many geese 
even stay through the winter, 
going north again in..the spring. 

Visitors are allowed to see and 
photograph the* gCesc in their 


\ A MAN NAMED JOHNNY IN : 

E A PLACE CALLED ALICE j 

. * 

jj A N Aborigine at Alice Springs, in the burning heart of Australia, j 
: " has announced in the local newspaper that he is changing his : 
E name because people have been having trouble in pronouncing and : 
: spelling it. jj 

j His name was Johnny Jambijimba. 'S 

j Johnny grew worried because net only was lie addressed Z 
: incorrectly, but so was his mail. Now he lias changed liis name, : 
: and lie hopes his worries will be at an end. \ 

l Henceforth he will simply he—Johnny Jambijimba-Yannarilyi! : 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS : 1 Lowest- 
ranking chess piece. 

3 Tall wading bird 
with pink plumage. 

9 Chorus. 10 Lowness. 

11 Cask. 12 Forth¬ 
coming. 14 Motor. 

16 Characteristic dress 
,or uniform. 18 Oars. 

.19 Ten-year period. 

22 Circular. 24 Fre¬ 
quented. 25 Partial 
shadow. 26 Parched. 

DOWN: 1 Fable. 

2 Thin biscuit, 4 
Lengthy. 5 Mire. 6 
God of the sea. 7 
Yellow pigment. 8 
Motherly. 13 World. 

15 French painter 
famous for his Tahi¬ 
tian pictures. 17 Gave 
up. 18 Thick viscous 
solution of sugar. 20 Performer, 
water. • 


mm 

ili 

UMW 

This gleaming giant is the French National Railways’ latest 
locomotive. Powered by electricity, it will haul the crack Trans- 
Europe Express at speeds of up to 100 mph 

CANADIAN WILD GOOSE 
AIR SHOW 

&IXTY years ago Jack Miner, one o i Canada’s finest 
° naturalists, founded his Bird Sanctuary near the town of 
Kingsville, Ontario. Now it Is the haunt of many birds, perhaps 
the finest and most exciting being the Canada Goose. 

Some 15,000 of these wild geese natural surroundings. The height 

of the “ goose season ” is the last 
week in October and the first three 
weeks in November. The high¬ 
light of any visit during that period 
is the spectacular “air show.” 

At four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the wild Canada geese whirl 
into the air as they are flushed 
from the ponds and fields. A 
beating of wings fills the skyi as 
the geese wheel overhead in thick 
swarms, their harsh cries drifting 
back. After . about half-an : hour 
they settle again on the fields, 1 to 
eat the corn which has been 
spread out for them. 

A 24-year-old goose and a duck 
of 23 are the oldest birds so far 
recorded as a result of Jack 
Miner’s pioneering efforts in the 
ringing of birds in Canada. 

Katie Was First 

A black. duck called Katie, 
caught in 1909, was the first! to 
wear one of Miner’s aluminium 
rings. Since then over 50,000 
ducks and 60,000 geese have been 
ringed in the sanctuary. 

Using a unique cage trap per¬ 
fected by Miner himself, five | or 
six separate catches are made 
during November and December; 
and, of the 3,000 or so geese 
caught, about a third are foi^nd 
already wearing “Miner” rings. 

\ GOLDEN j 
j PAINTING j 

j The President of India’s jj 
• Gold Medal in the world- j 
j famous Shankar’s Interna- jj 
: tional Children’s Competition E 
5 has been won by an eight- j 
S year-ohl Japanese girl. She is j 
: Keiji Yamauchi, and she E 
5 earned the award with her : 
: painting called Tournament. E 
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BIG CANAL 
UNDER THE 
MOUNTAINS 

, The other, week * C N told of 
American efforts to find an 
alternative to the Panama, Canal. 
Now comes news of a new scheme 
to bore a tunnel to link the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

It is the idea of two Chilean 
engineers, who propose that the 
tunnel be driven through 5,000 
feet of rock under the mountains 
of Costa Rica. It would take 
^bigger ships than now pass 
through the Panama Canal, and 
there would be no delays caused 
by locks at varying levels. 
Running beside the , Waterway 
would be great roadways for 
heavy motor traffic. 

The Chileans’, plan has 'been 
approved by American Army 
engineers, and the Costa Rican 
government has been asked for 
concessions over a strip of terri¬ 
tory five miles wide and 50 miles 
long. 

SCHOOL BANK 

The Fuji Bank of Japan, 
believing in keeping schoolchildren 
interested in its activities, has 
established children’s banks in 
primary schools. , 

There are now 20,000 branches, 
with seven million schoolchildren 
depositors. . t . 


BRIEFLY . 



Sweet Acres 

An additional 7,500 acres will 
be available to British fanners for 
planting sugar beet next year, 
making a t<?tal of 442,850 acres. 

New Zealand . troops are to 
mount guard at the Royal palaces 
in London from I 2 th- 2 %rd Novem¬ 
ber. 

Mouse Maker 

Miss D. J. Ruxton of Slough 
has made more than 10,000 toy 
mice for cats to play with. By 
selling them she has raised 
£ 1,000 for the Cats’ Protection. 
League. 

According to a United 
Nations report, a world population 
of nearly 6,000 million (<almost 
double the present' total) is ex¬ 
pected by the end of the century . 

Duke Goes North 

Four Cumberland Boys’ Clubs, 
at Workington, Maryport, 
Wigton, and Brampton, are to 
be visited, on 30 th October, by 
the president of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

A snipe killed hear Moscow by 
a cat, wore a ring which had been 
fitted. earlier this year at Christ¬ 
church, Hampshire— 2,000 miles 
away ! 



Not if you’re a member of the Youth Hostels Association ! Although 
there’s frost sparkling on the hedgerows, you’ll soon be warm as toast 
as you ramble or cycle through the countryside. Dusk falls early, but 
you can look forward to a cosy evening by the common room fire at the 
youth hostel. Even if you have not booked, the warden will usually 
make you a hot meal if yoii arrive by 6 p.m. Otherwise, there’s always 
the members’ kitchen where you can cook your own. 

Youth hostels arc open to anybody from 5 years old (there is no upper 
age limit). If you join the Y.H.A. now your membership will last until 
31st. December, 1965. You will receive a handbook listing 275 hostels 
in England and Wales and a membership card; which also entitles you to 
stay at hostels in Scotland, Ireland and more than 30 countries abroad. 

Post the coupon below for free details of how you can get out and about 
this winter—and all the year round. 


| To Youth Hostels Association, 
j Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free brochure giving details of Y.H.A . 


NAME. 


R 

I 
1 

j ADDRESS 
| CN6416 . 
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This week CN invites you 
to meet THE NATURALS 
—a new six-strong group 
from Harlow, in Essex 




JUjEWCOMERS to the 

^ record Charts are 
THE NATURALS, with 
their own swinging version 
of a Beatle song—/ Should 
Have Known Better. Three 
years ago these six boys 
were known in Harlow, 
Essex, first as The Blue 
Beats and then The Cos¬ 
sacks ; finally they called 
themselves The Naturals. 

Guitarists Mike Wakeiin 
and Curt Cresswell and 
drummer Roy Hoather, 
original group members,are 
now joined by rhythm 
guitarist Dougie Ellis and 
two vocalists, Ricki Potter 
and Bob O’Neale. 

Their big break came as 
they held an impromptu 
roadside session while wait¬ 
ing for repairs to their van. 
A talent-spotter motorist 
stopped to offer help and 
ended by offering them an 
audition ! 

Their first record, Daisy 
Chain , was not a success, 
but, as all pop fans know, 
I Should Have Known Better 
did make the grade. 

How much their current 
success is due to their choice 
of a Beatle song can only be 
assessed by their next 
record, which could be a 
“ natural.” 


THREE HAPPY STUDENTS 

HP HE three 18-year-old girls in the photograph below have 
plenty to smile about—they are believed to be the first 
Secondary Modern schoolgirls in Britain to have won university 
places. 

So, if you thought 
you’d never get to a 
university, take 
heart from these 
three pupils of the 
Mortimer Wilson 
School at Alfreton, 

Derbyshire, which 
got them through 
the necessary 
examinations. 

The girls are 
(from left to right) 

Edwina Rees, going 
to Reading, Mary 
Dangerfield to Shef¬ 
field, and Sylvia 
Poole to Newcastle. 

While on the sub¬ 
ject of universities, 
let me tell you 
about a 12-year-old 
American grammar 
schoolgirl named 

Sandra Sanborn. Recently Sandra passed the entrance examina¬ 
tion for Colorado University, but the professors thought it would 
be “ unrealistic ” to let her become a university student at her 
age. 

So although Sandra has to stay at her grammar school, at 
least she has won a place for herself in the near future. 



Edwina, Mary and Sylvia are looking 
forward to their university days 


SURPRISE FOR 
NINA 

A painting competition won for 
14-ycar-old Paul Kaskiewicz a 
holiday for two in Dublin, so he 
took with him his 17-year-old 
sister, Nina. • 

While there, he entered her 
name for three beauty competi¬ 
tions: “She was a bit annoyed at 
first,” he admitted, “but I thought 
it would be good fun.” 

It was, for Nina won three 
silver cups, and a part in a televi¬ 
sion show! Now she lias been 
offered .' an “all-expenses-paid ” 
return trip to compete in the 
finals for Ireland’s “Queen of 
Hearts.” 

“I didn’t want to enter when my 
brother told me he’d put my name 
down,” said Nina, “but I had to 
go through with it, and could 
hardly believe my luck when I 
won so many prizes!” 

Nina is a pupil at Barnsley 
Girls’ High School in Yorkshire. 
She has eight GCE passes to her 
credit and wants to become a 
teacher. 

FOUND... 

in an old chest at 
llie home of Joan Hunter of 
Penrith, Cumberland—laee-edged 
Valentine cards of 1864; a letter 
addressed to her great-grandfather 
dated 1861; and a receipt for six 
sheep at 14s. a head! 


ROSES FOR REMEMBRANCE 

HILDREN on the Kingswood housing estate at West Dulwich, 
^ London (seen below), have been given the job of looking 
after 100 rose trees. 

There is to be a 
competition with the 
prize of a rose bowl 
for the. best-kept tree. 

The roses arc planted 
in the garden of the 
London County 
Council’s, community 
centre at nearby 
Kingswood H o u s c. 

The garden, known as 
the President John 
Kennedy Rose 
Garden Memorial,. 
was the first memorial 
to be dedicated to 
him in Britain. 

Photographs of the 
particular trees will 
be sent to the late 
President’s wife, Mrs. 

Jacqueline Kennedy. 

^jjllinilllillflll SISTERS 



Two young rose gardeners at the President 
John Kennedy Rose Garden Memorial 



KIM PEACOCK 
HELPS THE 
BLIND 

JPor two years Kim Peacock of 
Folkestone, Kent, has worked 
and collected for the Guide Dogs 
for the Blind Association. At a 
garden party recently held at her 
home, Kim and 57 of her friends 
succeeded in raising £11 3s. 3d. 


= for the Guide Dog 

M That’s the Worst spell §= v;™ 

of weather we’ve had H We J‘ done ’ 

= —and your 57 

llj= friends! ' 


for ages!” 
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CWE MAN,: ONE VOTE 

J^OWADAYS every adult over the age of 21 (except peers, 
criminals, and lunatics) is allowed to vote for an MP. 
And everybody lias just one vote. 

We tend to take this for granted because it is so obviously 
the right thing. Yet it has not always been so. 


Up until 1832 (only 132 years 
ago) there was no real system of 
voting. In some towns only the' 
mayor , and corporation could 
vote; in others only people owning 
certain pieces of property could 
do so; in others only those who 
paid certain taxes and rates were 
allowed to vote; in yet other towns 
the right to vote depended upon 
whether or not you had a fire¬ 
place capable of boiling a pot! 

In 1832, after a great deal of 
trouble, this was changed. It was 
decided that all people living in 
towns and paying £10 a year in 
rent could vote, and so could those 
people living in the country who 
held land worth £10 a year. But 
as many people were very poor, 
and £10 at that time was a very 
large sum of money, the new 
system meant that only about one 
person out of every 24 could vote. 
Yet it was a big step forward. 


The idea of a money or 
property qualification was to con¬ 
fine the vote to responsible people 
who would take their voting 
seriously. 



No. 8 OF A SPECIAL SERIES 
ABOUT PARLIAMENT 

In 1867 another Act made some 
other changes in the right to vote. 
This time it was decided that in 
the towns all male householders 
paying rates, and lodgers who paid 
£10 a year, could vote. This 
meant that nearly all adult men in 


the towns could now vote. In the 
country, the vote was given to 
those who occupied houses rated 
at £12 a year or more. 

In 1884 men living in the 
country were given the right to 
vote on the ,same basis as town- 
dwellers. But still no women 
were allowed to vote. This 
situation was changed in 1918 
when the right to vote was given 
to all men over 21, and all women 
over 30. Ten years later, in 1928, 
all men and women over the age 
of 21 could vote. 

Taken For Granted 

So, although nowadays we take 
for granted the fact that everybody 
over 21 can vote, it has only been 
the case for less than 40 years. 
Even then, right up until 1948, 
some people (such .as those who 
had been to a university) had two 
votes. In that year, however, it 
was decided that everybody should 
have one vote and one vote only. 

One man, one vote had arrived. 


1 Next Week : 

INSIDE THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


TAKE A LOOK 

at nature 





THE AUTUWIM IS SPIDER TIME 


HP HE early autumn is a fine season for observing many kinds 
of spiders. When the morning dew is heavy, you can 
often get the very best view of those wheel-like webs which 
garden spiders produce. The dew-drops form on the strands 
of silk and show up these marvellous structures well. 

Those large spiders that are 
loosely called “house spiders” 
often start to come indoors in 
autumn, and they like getting into 
the bath or wash-basin—they are 


attracted by the drops of water 
which collect near the outlet. 
Spiders are very 
thirsty creatures, and 
they can survive with¬ 
out food much longer 
than they can without 
water. 

Not all spiders 
make “ cart-wheel” 
webs; and the large 
webs we find in ceil¬ 
ing corners or under 
shelves in sheds are 
what we usually refer 
to as “cobwebs” • 

If you go into a 
field or on to waste 
land at this time of 
year, especially when 
it is . fine and sunny, 
you may see the whole ' field 
glistening with shining threads. 
These are the dew-covered strands 
of silk which many spiders trail 


behind them; or they may show 
that there has been a large hatch¬ 
ing of eggs from the protective 
webs hidden in nearby bushes. 

When baby spiders hatch out, 
they are tiny replicas of the adults. 
Spiders do not have a larval stage. 



—-by- : - 

Maxwell Knight 


Spider at home in its dew-covered web 


There may be hundreds of these 
youngsters emerging along only a 
few yards of hedge or other 
vegetation. They must disperse, 


“ 


and they do this in a fascinating 
way—“like parachutists. 

Each young spider lets out a 
strand of silk, which is caught by 
the breeze. The spider lets go its 
hold on the blade of grass or 
whatever it is grasping, and away 
it goes on the wind in company 
with hordes of others. When these 
alight—some of them on the 
ground—they, too, add to the 
silvery decoration we can see. 

The spider population is 
enormous. Dr. W. S. Bristowc, a 


friend of mine who is a world 
authority on spiders, once worked 
out approximately how many 
spiders there were in a field of 
rough grass in late summer. He 
estimated the numbers as being 
rather more than two and a 
quarter million to the acre! 

Dr. Bristowe also calculated 
that the weight of insects (many of 
them harmful) eaten by spiders in 
this, country each year would be 
greater than the weight of the 
whole human population of 
England and Wales! 

Don’t you think that this should 
earn spiders a good reputation? 


it 
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First attempt, by the great artist Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) at a 
machine that would fly. He thought out the tail unit, but made the 
mistake of supposing that a man’s muscles could fly such a structure 




This is the Wright Brothers’ plane, the first to fly under power—for 852 feet on the 



~ . ‘ "“TWMS 

The first aircraft to be used for a regular air service. It made 
20-mile flights across Tampa Bay, Florida, in 1914. But the 
First World War delayed further commercial flying 



November 19 
to Darwin, At 
and Brown o 




US 4-engined flying boat NC.4 which made the first flight 
(by stages) across the Atlantic, from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, then Lisbon — Plymouth. (V6th-31st May, 1919) 


In this 3-enj 
Australia in 
The pilot of t 
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1804 an Englishman, Sir George 
.ayley, established the principle of 
air stability with this little glider 



This is Sir George Cayley’s triplane glider, which 
flew a few yards with a boy ** pilot 99 in 1849. It 
was fitted with flappers to reduce the angle of glide 


7 



This is believed to have been the first model aircraft to take off under power (clockwork) and stay in 
the air. It was built about 1857 by a Frenchman, Felix du Temple. A full-sized machine was built 
and left the ground on the end of a run downhill, but it did not fly under power 



best of four flights—17th December, 1903, near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Wilbur Wright, the pilot, was airborne for 59 seconds 



The first man to design and pilot fixed-wing gliders was a German, 
Otto Lilienthal, who was at work between 1891 and 1896. He made 
over 1,000 flights and reached a height of 750 feet 



Here’s the monoplane which flew the Channel—first oversea flight— 
in July, 1909. Its pilot was the famous Frenchman Louis Bl£riot. The 
engine of his plane was 25 h.p. and he crashed on landing 



9 saw this British Vickers Yimy bomber with an Australian crew fly from London 
itralia, a distance of 11,000 miles, in 31 days. In another Vickers Vimy, Alcock 
the RAF had made the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic the previous June 



led monoplane, a Fokker, an Australian 4-man crew flew from California to 
*28 with stops at Honolulu and Fiji—a total distance of 7,591 miles in 10 days, 
s plane, Charles Kingsford-Smith, was thus the first to make a trans-Pacific flight 


h WONDERFUL exhibition of models, “Da 
Vinci to Sputnik,” showing the develop¬ 
ment of flight, has been assembled by the 
Australian airline Qantas. As previously 
mentioned in CN, it has been on view at the 
Company’s London office and is open until 
Saturday. Then it goes to Canada and 
Australia before returning for a tour of 
Britain. (Dates to be announced later.) 

We show most of these scale models on this 
page and they are the work of two experts in 
Sydney who spent 6,000 hours on the job. 



First Jet to fly was a German Heinkel 178 in August, 
1939. Work on Jets had been going on in England 
since 1933 but the first British Jet did not fly until 1941 


Great pains were taken to get everything 
right, down to the dials in the cockpit. The 
figure of Lilienthal in his glider was made 
from a photograph. Detailed sketches of 
aircraft were sent to experts all over the 
world before the models were made. 

With the Blcriot model it was found that, 
after the original machine crashed just 
beyond the Dover cliffs, two feet were added 
to the wingspan. But the model shows the 
original proportions. 

natures by courtesy of Qantas Empire Airways* 



The first plane to fly faster than sound (760 mph at 
sea-level) was the US Bell X-l in October 1947. The 
X-l was launched at 30,000 feet from a parent plane 
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YOUR PONY’S SHOES 

A LITTLE time ago, when wc were discussing the points to 
look for in a pony, I mentioned, among other things, the 
importance of good feet. For there is an old and true saying, 
“No foot, no horse.” 



The foot takes the whole weight 
of the pony and the rider; and 
it will not be able to do its job 
unless properly looked after. 

The first thing wc have to 
remember.is that a pony must be 
shod regularly, and before the old 
shoes are worn out. Some people 
are inclined to be careless about 
this; and shoeing, as we know, 
costs money. ' But one. should 
never hear the click of a loose 
shoe, or see the nails sticking up 
above the hoof, for that can only 
mean the pony is being neglected. 

It is both useful and interesting 
to know something about a pony’s 
foot and how it is shod. So first 
of all we’ll take a look at the 
hoof itself, which is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, perfectly 


adapted for the work it has to 
do. 

Firstly wc notice the hard, 
horny outside casing which is 
called the “ wall ”, This wall, or 
horn, is constantly growing, in the 
same way as our fingernails or 
toenails. But if it is left unpro¬ 
tected, it wears away. Shoes are 
therefore fitted to the wall, so 
that they take the wear. 

by 


Ralph Greaves 


When you pick up the foot and 
look at the underside, you will 
see a sort of triangle of horny 
tissue starting at the heel. This 
is called the frog. This, being 
more elastic than the wall, acts 
as a cushion and takes the jar 
when the foot • comes to the 
ground. 

Running round the frog is a 



The farrier may have to remove some of the horn with a rasp 



CHESS 

CLUB 


A PAWN may be described in 
" several ways, depending on 
its position in relation to other 
pawns. 



stationed itself in front of White’s 
backward NP. 

When two pawns of the same 
colour are on the same file, they 
are called DOUBLED pawns. The 
White KR pawns are doubled. 

An ISOLATED pawn is one 
which has no pawn on either of 
the adjacent files. It tends to be a 
target for enemy attack, since it 
lacks protection. In the diagram 
(left) the White KBP is isolated. 

In this week’s problem (below) 
White plays and checkmates Black 
in five moves. Look for the 
smothered mate! 


A BACKWARD pawn is one 
which is a square behind its adja-' 
cent pawns. This is usually a dis¬ 
advantage as an enemy piece can 
penetrate the square in front of 
the backward pawn without fear 
of being dislodged by a pawn. In 
the diagram the Black Knight has 



horny ridge known as the bars. 
This is really a continuation of 
the wall. The concave part of 
the foot between the bars and the 
wall is the sole. It docs not come 
into contact with the ground, but 
acts as an arch to take some of 
. the. weight. 

It used to be rather fun in the 
old days, taking your pony down 
to the village forge when he 
wanted shoeing. But forges are 
fast disappearing, and the modern 
farrier usually travels round in a 
van. All the same, it is interest¬ 
ing to .watch a pony being shod. 

The farrier’s job is a highly 
skilled one, the object being to 
retain the natural shape of the 
foot, so that? it stands’ evenly on 
the ground in the right position, 
with neither the toe too long nor 
the heel too low. 

Never Too Long 

Having removed the shoe, he 
will probably start by paring away 
a little of the horn with a knife 
or rasp, most of the paring being 
done at the toe, for it. is here 
that the horn grows fastest. The 
toe should never be allowed to 
grow too long, as the weight will 
then be thrown on the heel of the 
foot, causing undue strain on the 
back tendons of the leg, which 
may make the pony go lame. 

In the same way the heel should 
only be “let down” just enough 
to allow the frog to come in con¬ 
tact with the ground. The frog 
itself should never be touched. 

Having prepared the foot, the 
shoe is then put on, it being a 
golden rule that the shoe must bc‘ 
made to fit the foot, and not the 
other way round. 

The under-surface of the shoe 
is sometimes grooved, so that the 
nail heads arc countersunk. The 
nail holes in the shoe and the nail 
heads arc square, so that they do 
not turn round. When the nails 
have been driven home, the 
farriers nips off the points with 
the claw of his hammer and then 
knocks down the “clenches” so 
that they lie fiat against the hoof, 
The shoe is thus held firm. 

Careful Eye 

After your pony has been shod, 
you must keep a careful eye on 
those clenches. As the shoes 
begin to wear thin, the clenches, 
instead of lying flat, will begin 
to stick up and the shoe will 
.become loose and eventually 
come off. There is a danger, too, 
that, as the nails break, the shoe 
may turn sideways , and cut into 
the other leg. 

It is quite useless to knock the 
clenches down with a hammer, as 
I have seen some people try to 
do. There is only one answer to 
a loose shoe, and that is to have 
it replaced. 

Some ponies wear their shoes 
out quicker {han others, but a set 
of shoes will never last more than 
a, month. So make it a fixed rule 
to have your pony shod regularly 
at least as often as this. That is 
the only way to make sure. 


MAKE 
ASTRONOMY 
YOUR HOBBY 



... Whether you are eager to explore the surface of the moon, track artificial 
satellites, or travel farther afield among the planets or stars in the very depths of 
our strange and wonderful universe, Charles Frank can provide a suitable telescope 
at a down-to-earth price. 


The CHARLES FRANK 

Junior Astronomical Telescope 

This powerful telescope has a linear 
magnification of approx. 30X (area mag. 
90X) and under favourable observing 
conditions, is suitable for viewing the 
mountains and craters of the moon, the 
rings of Saturn and the beauty of the 
night sky in’ its wondrous splendour. 
The telescope is 42 in. long and in 
common with other astro scopes, gives 
an inverted image. Supplied complete 
in its presentation box with metal, 
table-top tripod. 

AH'complete at the 
inclusive price of 
Also included without extra charge is 
Frank’s famous 132-page Telescope 
Hook, plus another specially selected 
publication for the library of the 
amateur astronomer. 

This telescope can be supplied in Kit 
form (without tripod or books) «• /l//l 
at the specially low price of IO O 
(Assembly is as simple as A.n.C.) 


£4.4 .0 


AN EASY GUIDE TO TI1E 
CONSTELLATIONS Cail Inglh 

With a Star Atlas .. 3/6 

THE OBSERVER'S BOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY Patrick Moore 
A useful reference book for the amateur 
astronomer. Fully Ulus. 221 pages. 5/- 
FRANK’S ROOKOFTHE TELESCOPE 
This is our own publication which wc 
can recommend to all those interested 
in astronomy. It contains chapters on 
Reflectors, Refractors and on specialised 
instruments. Well illux . 8/6 

FREE TRIAL 


TELESCOPES: Upright image and 
suitable for Astronomy or Terrestrial 
(land) use. 

Wc can thoroughly recommend these 
.strongly made instruments. The coated 
optics arc first class, ensuring top 
performance. 

Model A. Compact pocket 3-draw tele¬ 
scope, only 5 in. closed. A r 

Power 25X. With case tZ ,4.0 
Model B. 2-draw telescope 8 ini' long 
supplied complete with 
detachable table top r\ 

tripod. Power 30X X. 3 . 6 . U 
Model C. Whether used for astronomy 
or for long-range land viewing this 
larger instrument will ' give endless 
pleasure. Length closed 26 in; Power 
30X. Complete . with 
table top tripod in — . - 

presentation case X.4 . 4 . U 

★ BOOKS* 

SIGNPOST TO THE STARS Ilutler 
An attractive introduction to star study 
on novel and simple lines. Ulus. 1/6 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPACE Patrick Moore 

An enthralling and beautifully illus¬ 
trated book by this world famous 
astronomer and TV personality 12/6 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF 
ASTRONOMY Patrick Moore 

Chapters on the sun, moon, comets, 
planets, stars and illustrated with over 
100 diagrams, charts, etc. 12/6 


Any instrument can be obtained on 14 days’ Free 
Trial, provided written authorisation is given by 
parent or teacher. FREE POSTAGE. Mention this advertisement and any item 
will be sent post free. 

Send for our free illustrated catalogue which includes binocular bargains, 
microscopes and a host of other instruments. 

CHARLES FRANK LTD. 

SALTMARKET, GLASGOW, C.1 

Makers of Astronomical Telescopes and suppliers of binoculars and optical 
and .scientific equipment .since 1907. Phone; Beil 2000 


If you enjoy finding out 



LOOK 

AND 

LEARN 

BOOK 

1965 


IS 


LOOK and LEARN BOOK has 128 
pages and is packed with brilliant 
pictures and drawings about the 
wonderful world we live in—as well 
as first class fiction and absorbing 
puzzles and quizzes. A wonderful 
gift for every alert youngster! 


ON SALE 

NOW! 

only 12/8 

—price applies to 
U.K. only. \ 

From good j 
booksellers & | 
stationers 
everywhere. 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Nine 


Mum 


i The Merchant of Venice 


To help his friend Bcissa- 
niOy Antonio borrowed 
money from the cruel 
money-lender Shylock.. 
When he could not repay the 
debt y his life was forfeit. 

Bassanio's wife dis¬ 
guised herself as a lawyer 
and saved Antonio's life. 
She was assisted by 
Nerissa, the wife of 
Bassanio's friend Gra- 
tiano, disguised as a 
lawyer's clerk. 

In payment the 
“ lawyer " and “ clerk " 
asked their husbands for 
rings they themselves had 
given them. Gratitude 
prevented the two men 
refusing. 

When they had re¬ 
turned home, Portia and 
Nerissa , having secretly 
shed their disguises 
accused their husbands 
of giving the rings away. 
They pretended not to 
believe the true explana¬ 
tion and said the two 
men must have given them 
away to other women. 

At last Antonio inter¬ 
vened to help his friends. 


I. Distressed at being the cause of a double domestic quarrel, Antonio told Portia that, since 
her husband had parted with her precious ring on his account, he would pledge his soul for 
Bassanio, as once he had almost forfeited his life for him. His word would be his bond that 
never again would Bassanio betray, deceive or break faith with her—no matter whatever or 
whoever the cause. She had his solemn word on that. Portia graciously accepted Antonio’s 
promise, but suggested that, since he was offering his soul as surety for Bassanio, he had 

better pledge it with a ring. 



2. Handing Antonio the ring she had, as the 
“ lawyer ”, obtained from her husband, Portia 
told him to tell Bassanio to keep it better than 
he had kept the one she had given him ! 


3. As Antonio passed the 
ring to Bassanio, Portia 
saw her husband’s 
shamefaced expression 
change to one of amaze¬ 
ment. He turned the 
ring over and over to 
make quite certain that 
it was in fact the ring 
he had recently given to 
the lawyer. At first he 
could scarcely believe it. 

Then, when he got over 
his surprise, he demanded 
an explanation. How had 
Portia come by the ring ? 
When had she seen the 
lawyer to get It back ? ' 

Meanwhile, Nerissa had 
given Gratiano back his 
ring. And only then did 
their wives explain ... 




6. At last the two husbands were able to laugh at 
themselves for not having recognised their wives when 
parting with their rings. But each had learned a 
valuable lesson, which Gratiano made into a song : 
While he lived he feared no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa's ring I 



NEXT WEEK : A special picture rnr TCMDCCT 
serial version of Shakespeare’s I nil lUVlrLOE 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ ofT-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box {applicants under 21 
parents * consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


SUPERIOR APPROVALS—FROM Id. EACH 
(MIXED COLONIALS or MIXED FOREIGN) 

50 DIFFERENT FRENCH COLONIALS 2/6 

50 „ POLAND . 2/6 

50 „ SOUTH AMERICA ... 2/6 

500 - „ WORLD . 7/6 

100 „ LARGE PICTORIALS 3/6 

Please tell your parents <£ send fad. postage. 

A inmiPC (CNP), 2 Grange Ave., 
■ qJUHuECCj EAST BARNET, HERTS. 


' CycleTOURING 1 

magazine: cycling, lino' 

camping, photo- 
graphy, equipment, fm* 

youth, travel, 
the countryside. j 
Fine Pictures. plCClSUTC 
Free specimen: 

CTC Editor, 3 Craven Hill, London, W.2 


rnrr great BRUAiN mi mrr 

lIlLt EUROPA SET of 3 VALS Hitt 

(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who aslc to see my Great Britain, 
Colonial or Foreign Approvals. 3d. stamp 
for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print. your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also ptease make sure 
that you send your reply to: 

the address in the advertisement. 


SIMPLIFIED 

POSTAL COURSES tl 

to prepare children muir* 

for msio/ 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

^ FREE 24-page Guide and Test 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 

Courses in all subjects at * O * and * A * level 


Preparation for ALL Civil Service Examinations 
including OPEN CLERICAL CLASS, 16-20—February, 1965 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar, (Dept.W.97), 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE: COLLEGE 

37-39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. REGent 1329 


Qift SuS-AcupHond 

A year’s subscription to a magazine is the ideal 
gift for Christmas and Birthdays, and also as 
a present for overseas friends. The current annual 
subscription rates for the 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

are: Home £1 19s. 6d. for twelve months, 19s. 9d. for six 
months; Overseas £1 17s. 6d. for twelve months, 18s. 9d. for 
six months. 

You can arrange a subscription by filling in the 
form below and sending it to the Subscriptions 
Department, Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, or by handing it to your local 
newsagent or bookstall manager. 

If you wish, an attractive card can be sent with 

the first issue, giving your name. 


Will you please send— 

For Twelv ? months to 
Six 

Mr., Mrs., Miss- 


(name of publication) 


Paid by: 

Mr., Mrs., Miss. 


I enclose. 


Cheque 


-for £ 


Postal Order 

(Please use block letters)* 


Gift Card 

No 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


RAISING FUNDS FOR CHARITY 


COLLECTORS arc sometimes puzzled when they come 
^ across stamps with a face value expressed in two separate 
numbers. Examples are 8-cents plus 4-cents on Dutch stamps, 
20-pfennigs plus 10-pfcnnigs (West Germany), and 35-ore plus 
10-ore (Denmark). 


wmwm Mm 


These are charity stamps or, as 
American collectors call them, 
semi-postals. They are sold at 
post offices for their total face 
value, so that the Dutch 8-cents 
plus 4-cents stamp would cost 12 
cents. 

But only 8 cents of this amount 
may be used to prepay postage on 
a letter, postcard or parcel. The 
extra 4 cents is given by the Post 
Office to the charity in whose aid 
the stamp has been issued. 

Neither Britain nor the United 
States has ever issued charity 
stamps of this type, but many 
other countries regularly issue 
special series carrying a charity 
premium. 

Each winter, for example, the 
West German Post Office issues a 
series to help needy children. This 
year’s series features scenes from 
the fairy-tale of “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” Pictured here is the 20- 
pfennigs plus 10-pfennigs stamp, 
showing the Prince making his 
way through the forest to wake 
the Princess from her long sleep. 

The Red Cross has benefited 


by C. W. Hill 


from many series of charity 
stamps. One of the latest comes 
from Denmark and comprises two 
stamps, 35-ore plus 10-ore and 60- 
ore plus 10-ore. Their design, 
pictured here, has portraits of the 
three Danish princesses, Margrethe, 
Benedikte and Anne-Marie. It was 
Princess Anne-Marie who recently 
became Queen of Greece when she 





married the Greek King Constan¬ 
tine II. 

These two stamps will cost 
about Is. 8d. in Britain, and for 
each stamp sold, the Danish Red 
Cross receives just over a penny. 

In Belgium two charity stamps 
have been issued to raise funds 
for an International Students’ 
Centre to be built in Antwerp. The 
stamps also recall the exploits of 
the Belgian Resistance fighters 
during the German Occupation of 
Belgium, 1940 to 1944. 

Pictured here is the 6-francs plus 
3-francs value, showing a member 


of the Resistance helping Allied 
troops to liberate the port of 
Antwerp from the Germans. 
Printed in four colours, the stamps 
give vivid impressions of tough 
battle scenes. 

Other countries where charity 
stamps are issued every year 
include New Zealand, France, and 
Switzerland. As long as the 
charity premium is not too large, 
collectors do not complain at 
contributing to a good cause when 
they buy these stamps. 

Tim South African Nursing 
Service is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. Two special 
stamps are being issued to mark 
the occasion. One, pictured here, 
shows a nurse holding a lamp and 
the other features the lamp alone 





PICK ik PUZZLE 


HELP 

THE 

RABBIT 

FIND 

ITS 

CARROT 

There is only one 
route the rabbit can 
take to reach its 
carrot. Why not give 
a hand by picking up 
the scent too? 


SIX FROM ONE 

Hidden in the sentence below are 
a North American lake, an Italian 
river, a county of Eire, the country 
whose capital is Lima, a South 
American mountain range, and a 
Cinque port. 

With a superior smile, Arnold 
Smith, the mayor, perused the 
document, and estimated that by 
tomorrow his ordeal would be 
over 



PAIR THE 
COLUMNS 

Can you pair the words in the 
first column with those in the 
second to form eight complete 
words? 


Foot 

Car 

Hem 

Heir 

Pass 

Water 

Van 

Bar 


Lock 

Port 

Guard 

Ball 

Row 

Pet 

Loom 

Fall 


SUGGESTIONS 

What water fowl suggests a 
famous 16th-century admiral ? 

What part of the eye sug¬ 
gests a flower? 

What part of the foot sug¬ 
gests a fish ? 

What toy suggests a bird? 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 


PUZZLING BLUES 

Can you say what each of the 
following are? 

Blue Book, bluejacket, blue 
moon, blueprint, blue-bottle. 

NEW FOR OLD 

By altering one letter in each of 
the words below, you can form six 
new ones, each of which is a part 
of the body. 

Land, fool, linger, aim, crest, tie. 

JUMBLED 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell a President of the 
USA. 

SOOT LEVER 
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It was dark in the old mine tunnel — and 
darker still when the lantern went out 


The Pipers—Mum, Dad, Vince, Tas and Leonie—live in a Tasmanian 
valley, 

Tas and Leonie go to the same school as Bulldog Rainbird. The 
Rainbirds are a poor and unhappy family and trouble comes to the 
Pipers, too, when Bulldog steals some money and Tas gets the blame. 

This trouble clears up, but Bulldog’s father and then Bulldog him¬ 
self, disappear. Tas guesses Bulldog has gone to an old mine in the 
mountains and follows. He finds a lonely hut near the mine and 
beds down for the night. 

Then comes the tapping . . . Tas tells the story. 


11. Into The Mountain 

AS soon as I’d thought of the 
** question in that way, I knew 
the answer. The sound I could 
hear was tapping, not ticking; the 
tapping of a stone against the 
rock-face. And it must be coming 
from somewhere down the mine- 
shaft. Someone must he down 
there, most probably in trouble. 

There was an old, rusty storm 
lantern hanging on a nail just 
inside the door. I tapped my 
pocket to make sure I had 
matches, then ran out of the cabin. 

I went straight out and turned 
: left along the track without look¬ 
ing or considering. Vaguely I 
heard a sort of thumper-thump 
just off in the bush to my right. 
It was the noise you get when 
you disturb a couple of wallaby 
feeding, and it was about right for 
their feeding time. 

As I half-thought this, there was 
this tremendous bang, right in my 
ear, it seemed. Shook me rigid, 
it did, and I pulled up dead with 
the odd feeling I’d been, shot at. 

‘‘Stone the crows, it’s old Tas!” 
a familiar voice bawled; and there 
was old Bulldog himself pushing 
his way through a clump of wattle, 
gun in his hand and a great grin 
on his face. 

“Bulldog!” I exclaimed. “I 
thought you . well, where have 
you been? You gave me a real 
scare!” 

“Gave you a scare!” he said. 
“I like that! That’s good, that 
is! Look, I was just edging round 
these two wallaby trying to get 
them in line so’s to save a 
cartridge, and you come pounding 
round the corner, straight out the 
middle of nowhere. Give me such 
a start, you did, I nearly blew my 
own head off.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “but . . . well, 
I came out here last night looking 
for you and . . . have you been 
hiding or something?” 

He ejected the spent cartridge 
and blew down the barrel the way 
he must have seen them do it in 
Westerns, I never did know what 
for. 

“1 been around,” he said, and 
grinned. 

“You knew I was here?” 

“No, straight up! I came down 
here to see my old granddad day 
before yesterday. But there wasnt 
no sign of him. So I thought I’d 
do a bit of hunting for a day or 
so, and then come back to see if 
he’d come home again.” 


T WAS just going to ask him 
* more questions when I realised 
I was holding this rusty old storm 

lantern,, and that reminded me of 
what had started me off. So I 
told him . about the tapping 
instead. 

He took it in slowly. 

“Here!” he said finally. “Are 
you trying to say the stupid old 
drongo might be stuck down the 
mine?” ; 

tv The tapping must have come 
from somewhere,” I said. “I 
thought I’d go and look, anyway.” 
, “Here, mate!” he said, suddenly 
concerned. “That’s serious. An 
old boy like that. It’s wet down 
there, you know. And chilly. 
We’d better get along there pretty 
smart. I wonder which shaft he 
was working at last?” 

“How many shafts are there, 
then?” 

“I dunno. Like a rabbit warren, 
down there. He’s been nibbling 


by 

RICHARD PARKER 


away at that hill for years. The 
tunnels are always falling in on 
account of him never putting 
enough props up. I bet you any¬ 
thing that’s what’s happened; one 
of the tunnels has come down 
behind him.” 

When we came to the entrance 
Bulldog pushed past me and 
plunged straight in. 

“Gran’dad!” he was. shouting. 
“Are you there, Gran’dad? It’s 
me! Bulldog!” 

I stopped to light the lantern, 
everything taking twice as long 
because 1 was in such a hurry. 

“Come on with that light, can’t 
you?” Bulldog bellowed out of 
the blackness. Already, by the 
sound of him, he was some way 
in. 

In the end I got the lantern 
going and followed, bending well 
down where the tunnel went sud¬ 
denly low. Bulldog was 30 to 40 
yards in, but was waiting for me. 

“This is where it starts getting 
complicated,” he said. “The way 
it goes is this.' The tunnel we’re ■ 
in goes pretty straight right into 
the bottom of the mountain. 
Then there are these other 
passages off either side, see?” 

“I see,” I said. 

Bulldog went on, “The only 
thing we can do is to search every 


one as we come to 
it. Might take some 
time. How much 
oil we got in that 
lantern?” He gave 
it a shake and 
turned down the 
corners of his 
mouth at what he 
heard. “Not more 
than an hour or so 
there. Better make 
a start and see how 
we get on.” 

T he first two 
passages, one 
from the right and 

one from the left of 
the main tunnel, 
were quite short and 
ended in blank faces 
of black rock. The 

There was a tre- 
mendous bang, 
right in my ear 

second tunnel on the 
left was a good bit 
longer. It bent like 
a dog’s hind leg 
part of the way 
down, and then 
after some distance 
ended in a rough 
slope of broken 
rock and earth. 

Obviously the roof 
had fallen in. 

“This is it, then!” 

1 exclaimed. 

“No, it isn’t 
neither,” said Bull-, 
dog, holding up the 
lantern and examin¬ 
ing the slope. “This 
come in couple a 
years back. I 
remember it.” 

An appalling thought struck me. 
“ Suppose we come on a fall that’s 
happened since you were last 
down here?” I said. “It still might 
not be the right one.” 

Bulldog thought of this. “You’re 
dead right,” he said. “ Be awkward 
if we dug our way through tons 
of rubbish and found it was the 
wrong lot after all.” 

I thought “awkward” was a 
strange word to use, 

“What do we do, then?” I 
asked. 

“Wait till we find one I don’t 
know about,” Bulldog said. “No 
point in looking for trouble. I 
was down here at Christmas, 
There might not have been any 
other falls. The old man doesn’t 
do much down here nowadays.” 

So we went on; along passage 
after passage, some short, some 
long, some straight, some curving 
all ways. We must have walked 
miles. Then we had some bad 
luck. Bulldog was ahead with the 
lantern. 

“Go easy!” he said. “It’s right 
slippery just here!” 

Almost as he said it, my, feet 
shot from under me and I slithered 
on the sloping iloor. I carried 
Bulldog with me, too. He clutched 
madly at the wall, slipped and 
came down with an almighty 
thump on my chest, knocking all 
the wind out of me. The lantern 



sailed out of his hand and hit the 
rock and went out. 

“Quick, before the oil runs 
out!” Bulldog warned, and I felt 
him struggling back over me, ram¬ 
ming his great knees and boots 
anywhere, like 1 was a front door¬ 
mat. I just lay there trying to 
get my breath and feeling I never 
would. In a blurred way I heard 
him shouting he’d got the lantern, 
but that the glass was broken. 
Then he was shaking me impa¬ 
tiently and demanding the matches, 

A FTER a bit my breath came 
suddenly like a great liot 
tide in my chest and I sat up, still 

feeling very odd, but with enough 
sense to find the matches and put 
them in his hand. The light came 
on again and we more or less 
pulled ourselves together and went 
on. We were both plastered with 
wet clay from where we’d slipped, 
and in those damp passages it 
didn’t have much chance of 
drying. 

Then just after that we found 
the fall. Bulldog said it certainly 
hadn’t been there before Christ¬ 
mas, because he’d been working 
with his granddad in one of the 
shafts a good bit farther along. 

“He’ll be behind that,” he said. 
“Bet you a bob on it.” . 

Bulldog didn’t mean he wanted 
to bet really. It was just his way 


of talking. When Bulldog bet a 
bob it meant he was certain. If 
he’d said sixpence it would have 
been different. 

“Wait on!” I said, when he 
started pulling away lumps of rock 
from the heap. “Won’t do us any 
harm to make sure.” 

I picked up a lump of rock 
about the size of a teacup and 
started to crack it against the rock 
face at the side of the tunnel. I 
did it rhythmically, much the same 
as the tapping I’d heard. When 
I’d done it a dozen or so times I 
stopped, and we listened. 

Nothing happened. 

“He must be there!” Bulldog 
said. 

I tapped again, another ten or 
twelve taps, and listened again. 

“There it is!” cried Bulldog. 

Sure enough, very faint, but 
quite unmistakable, there was a 
tapping sound coming from 
beyond the fall. 

T REPEATED the signal once 
^ more, to be certain, and this 
time was greeted with an absolute 
tattoo of taps, as if the old man 
had suddenly woken up to the fact 
that rescue was at hand. 

To he continued 

© Richard Parker , 1964 
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ALL AIRBORNE 
FOR TOKYO 

WILLIAM BARKER will be 
riding North Flight in the 
British Olympic equestrian 
team. At 18 (he will be 19 on 
24th October, last day of the 
equestrian events) he will be 
the youngest rider ever to 
represent Britain. With him 
in the team is his brother, 
David Boston Barker, with 
his horse, North Riding. 




BRIAN JACKS is 
only 17, and the 
youngest member of 
Britain’s judo team, 
captained by Alan 
Petherbridge, who is 
371 No-one expects 
to find Brian in such a 
situation as that seen 
in the picture while 
he is competing in 
Tokyo. The only 
reason for his 
u flight ” is that he is 
using the trampolin 
while keeping fit. 




MIKE PEARMAN is 
in Britain’s team of 
five in the weight¬ 
lifting section. For 
all his muscular build 
and strength, Mike is 
a very gentle man ; 
he has to be—he is a 
ladies’ hairdresser! 
The others in the 
team are all West 
Indians, and include 
Louis Martin, a Derby 
electrician, who holds 
the world mid-heavy 
title. (Louis took the 
bronze medal in 
Rome in I960.) 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


OLYMPIC 

ODDMENTS 

Australia has a record 221 
competitors at Tokyo. Among 
them are 46 swimmers and 
divers, of whom 29 are teenagers. 
Youngest — 13-year-old Gillian 
de Greenlaw, butterfly girl from 
New South Wales. 

New Zealand’s team of 68 
includes competitors in the 
equestrian and gymnastic 
events, in which the country 
will be represented for the 
first time. 

I 

The USSR, which has 341 
athletes and is in all the events 
except hockey and soccer, expects 
to win 40 to 50 gold medals. (In 
the 1960 Rome Olympics, the 
Soviet Union took 43 gold medals, 
29 silver, and 31 bronze.) 

Adrian and Stuart Jardinc, who 
are representing Britain in 
yachting events, are identical 
twins. But the judges will not 
have much cause to worry: 
Adrian will be crewing in the 
5.5 metre class ; Stuart will be 
in the Flying Dutchman races. 
One other distinction : Adrian 
parts his hair to port (left), 
Stuart to starboard. 

Split-second timing—by 30 types 
of stopwatch, electronic timer, 
and photo-finish equipment. 
Nine types of stopwatch will re¬ 
cord one-fifth to one-hundredth 
of a second ; electronic printing 
timers can measure to one- 
thousandth-of-a-second ! 

Frances Slaap, Britain’s hope in 
the High Jump, went to Tokyo 
with the thought that our women 
have taken second place in that 
event for the past 28 years. 

The Soviet Union Basketball 
team, which has taken silver 
medals in the past two Olympics, 
includes Janis Krumins, a 
Ukrainian who stands seven feet 
two inches. 

Allan Jay will be fencing for 
Britain in the Olympics for the 
fourth time. He took the silver 
medal for the epee event in 
Rome in i960. 


LOOKING in at Lord's the other day , I saw an army of workmen cutting 
deep channels in the still-lush-looking turf . They were preparing a new 
drainage system to ensure that cricket lovers will be less likely to have then 
enthusiasm dampened by those irksome notices—Resumption Delayed. 

After the effects of tain had worn off the wicket, play at Lord's was often 
held up because the outfield was too wet. As most cricket fans know , the 
ground slopes from the Mound Stand towatds the pavilion. But perhaps 
many will be surprised—as l was—to learn that the fall is as much as seven 
feet l 

Mr. G. C. Ne wman, President of the Middlesex County Cricket Cluh. 
told me this while we were looking at the scries of trenches. 

“ Trenches are to be cut all round the groundsaid Mr. Newman , 
u but the pitch itself will not he touched. 

“ It will be a long job , of course , and will cost several thousand pounds . 
Work began almost as soon as stumps were drawn at the end of the season . 
With the winter coming along , it may be some months before it is finished." 

The Sports Editor 

Terry the Versatile Anyone Want To 

THE name of Terry Pace has crept Meet The Wizards? 
into this column once again, but the 
Leyton Orient player isn’t concerned 
this time, I’m writing about a young, 
versatile Welshman 
Eighteen-year-old Terry plays rugby 
for Llanelly, and his speed and skill 
have made him one of the finest 
prospects in Wales He was capped 
in schoolboy lugby, and has also 
played cricket for his country 
During the summer Terry gamed 
his third international honour, in a 
school’s athletes match But he did 
not have to use his speed—he com¬ 
peted in the shot put 1 
Terry gained further honours last 
month, when he played m the Welsh 
XV which met the exciting Fijians 
at Cardiff Arms Park 



Schools’ Swimming 
at Grimsby 

T ickets for the English 

Schools’ Swimming Asso¬ 
ciation championships at 
Grimsby (30th-31st of this 
month) can be obtained from 
Mr. J. Burnett, 5 Westward 
Ho, Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Tickets: 5s. each session 
(2 p.m. and 6.30 p.m.). 


Dear Sir,—This year we started a 
football team called the East End 
Wizards This is a side of seven 
boys and we would like to play any 
team between the ages of ten and 14 
living in any part of Greater London 
at seven-a-side football. 

Write to: The East End Wizards, 
c/o B Upton, 78 Drapers Road, 
Leyton, E 15. 


Address your letters to The 
Sports Editor, Children ’? Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Faiungdon Stiect, 
London, E C 4 


LACROSSE ON TOUR 


^iie United States women’s 
ladrosse team’s short tour of 
Britain has been most successful 
Now it is nearing its end, with 
only two games left to play The 
first of these takes place on Friday, 
when the tourists meet a team 
representing the Midlands, the 
match being played at the Bedford 
College of Physical Education. 

The climax of the tour comes 
with the final match—England v 
United States This will be held 
on Saturday, 24th October, at 
3 p m on the Guinness Ground at 
Park Royal, north-west London. 


Admission at the gate (each 
match) 3s 6d Advance tickets for 
the Park Royal game: parties 
from clubs and schools affiliated 
to the All England Ladies’ 
Lacrosse Association at the rate 
of 2s 6d each; other parties, 3s 
per ticket 

AH orders for tickets must be 
accompanied by a cheque or postal 
order made payable to Miss M A 
Wallace and addressed to her at 
Wycombe Abbey, High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. (Please also 
send stamped and addressed 
envelope for your tickets) 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P.3): Do You Know ? Dr. Heinrich 
Luebke; Chancellor (equivalent to 
Prime Minister); April 1956, with 
Marshal Bulganin, then Soviet Premier. 
Mr. Krushchev was First Secretary of 
the Russian Communist Party at the 
time. 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 4): ACROSS : 
1 Pawn, 3 Flamingo. 9 Refrain. 
10 Depth. 11 Barrel. 12 Future, 
14 Engine. 16 Livery. 18 Sculls. 
19 Decade. 22 Round. 24 Visited. 
25 Penumbra. 26 Arid. DOWN: 
1 Parable. 2 Wafer. 4 Long 5 Mud. 
6 Neptune. 7 Ochre. 8 Maternal. 
13 Universe, 15 Gauguin. 17 Yielded. 


18 Syrup. 20 Actor. 21 Over. 
23 Dam. CN Chess Club (P. 8) : 
1 N-K5 Dis ch K-Ql ; 2 N-B7 ch 
K-Kl ; 3 N-Q6 Double ch K-Ql ; 
4 Q-K8 ch ! RxQ , 5 N-B7 mate 
Six From One (P. 10) : Superior ; 
Arno ; Mayo ; Peru ; Andes ; 
Deal, Suggestions : Drake ; iris , 
sole ; kite. Pair the Columns : 
Foot-ball ; car-pet ; hem-lock ; heir¬ 
loom ; pass-port ; water-fall , 
van-guard ; bar-row. Puzzling 
Blues : Parliamentary report ; sailor , 
long period of time ; construction 
plan , type of fly. New For Old : 
Hand ; foot ; finger ; arm ; chest ; 
toe. Jumbled : Roosevelt. 
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